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time in reading my book. Very heartily I bid them fare-
well. Parallel lines are such it is said as never can by any
possibility meet. Would to God then we be in future quite
parallel.

There remains that little company I care for and venture
my book to5 and towards them I look with a very weak
courage and perplexed eyes. I know full well how poor
a pen one may possess concurrently with a sanguine and
eager heart. The spirit often flags that alone can make
alive, the word comes not that would tell duly. But love
remains.

Let me then ask very humbly pardon once for all. Some
perhaps who read of the personages that cross these pages
ire already familiar with them face to face. They will have
nothing but contempt for such poor shadows of them as I
shall conjure up. So be it, I can but do rny best to say
the thing that is, as my friend, Mr. Gulliver would say; and
if my honesty swears it my best, I can no other.

This, it seems to me, gives a very just
account of a charming but uneven composition,
which occupies a place rather less than halfway
between the early experimental prose and the
tales that are to follow it. Henry Bracken^ also,
is an experiment. For a story it is overloaded
with picture; but, except in one or two chapters
which stand clearly apart from the rest, the
author's purpose seems to hover between criti-
cism and creation. The writing often possesses
great beauty, but is still marred at times by a
decoration that draws attention to the surface
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